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VEN IF PRE-WAR COWS never 
knew present feeding methods 
which developed during this war 
... it’s a safe bet they had one 
advantage in common with their 
post-war calves. They benefited 
from fertilizers. 
Enriched, highly productive soil 
has always been the pride of every 
wise farmer. He uses every work- 


Incorporated 


able means to maintain vigorous 
soil—including the intelligent use 
of your fertilizers, most of them 
compounded with potash. This 
vital soil nutrient helps them to 
increase soil fertility and crop re- 
sistance to disease and droughts. 

Sunshine State Potash is play- 
ing a most important part in many 
farm feeding programs. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Published every other Saturday. Annual subscription: ln the United States, $3.00; Canada and Mexico, $4.00; 


other countries, $5.00. 


Entered as second-class mtter, January 15, 1910, at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., 


under Act of March 3, 1879. Registered in United States Patent Office. Publication office, 1330 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 
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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides (including Pyrox, Arsenate of 
= — —— Seay a > 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric io eteieatiaiaiaas 
Acid, Salt Cake; and we are importers Alexandria, Va. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 


2 P Baltimore, Md. _—_ East St. Louis, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 
and/ or dealers in Nitrate of Soda, Buffalo, N.Y. Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Cen. 


Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate of Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Savanneh, Ga. 
Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Cayce, S. C. Henderson, N.C. — Searsport, Maine 


Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ale. South Amboy, N. J. 
. ; Quebec, Can. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell Charleston, S.C. No. Weymouth, West Haven, Conn. 


all grades of Florida Pebble Phos- Cincinnati, Ohio Mass. Wilmington, N.C. 
phate Rock. Cleveland, Ohio 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, S. C. Laurel, Miss. Pierce, Fla. 

Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montgomery, Ala. Port Ho e, Ont., Cam 
Buffalo, N.Y. East St. Louis, Ill. Montreal ae Can. ae Ga. 

Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N.C. New Yo © 2 Spartanburg, S. 4 
Charleston, S. C. Havana, Cuba Norfolk, — ilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, M 

Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. Pensacola, Fla. 
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ORIDA PEBBL 
OSPHATE ROC 


PHOSPHATES FOR A VICTORY CROP 


This year, more than ever before, American farmers need phos- 
phates to grow bigger, better crops to feed America and her 
allies. Phosphate fertilizers are particularly important in ‘‘high 
vitality” war-crop production. With our background of 38 
years in producing phosphate rock we are well prepared to meet 
wartime needs of the fertilizer industry for this essential plant 


food source. Because our experience includes the li 


mining and preparation of all grades of Florida phos- 
phate rock we are in a position to render valuable 
1905 
THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


service to fertilizer manufacturers. 
ITO WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK e NICHOLS, FLORIDA 
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MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


LTS 


AMERICAN POTASH and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





122 East 42nd St. New York City 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America 


Branch Offices 
214 Walton Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


642 Conway Building 609 South Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 
operating at capacity to provide 
supplies of these essential plant 
foods, and other materials needed 








Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 


in the national effort. 








See page 27 
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Let us Quote on YOUR Requirements 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
DOUBLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
SULPHURIC ACID | 


DRIED BLOOD 
BONE BLACK 


203 





BONE MEALS 
TANKAGES 


SHEEP MANURE 


PIGMENT BLACK 
SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Offices: Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1685, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Division Sales Offices: 


Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga. 





Nashville, Tenn. 


Albany, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
3irmingham, Ala. 
Chicago Heights. Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

% Montgomery. Ala 











East St. Louis, Ill. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Presque Isle, Me 
San Juan, P. R. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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Experience shows that hygroscopic fertilizer 
materials need the protection of a waterproof 


textile bag. Nitrate of Soda, Ammonium 


nitrate, triple superphosphate and various top 


dresser mixtures containing similar materials 
are safely packed only in bags that are sift- 
proof and moisture resistant. Fulton water- 
proof paper lined bags will carry these 
products without loss all the way from manu- 
facturer to farm. They have the necessary 
extra strength to stand frequent and rough 
handling. 


Write our nearest plant for samples end prices. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 
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That man is a benefactor to his race who makes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before.” 
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Should the Salesman Handle 


Complaints and Collections? 


By EDWARD P. B. LAURENCE* 


O MATTER how carefully your business 
is conducted, or however perfect your 
methods, things will sometimes go 

wrong. Shipments are delayed; a custo- 
mer’s instructions (not always clearly given) 
are misunderstood; something is overlooked; 
or a good customer forgets to pay his bill. 
If everybody is to be made happy in the long 
run, and harmonious business relations are to 
be preserved, all contingencies such as these 
nust have intelligent and tactful handling. 
Who is best qualified to make these 
necessary adjustments? The salesman who 
calls on the customer to solicit his business, 
or the office? It is here that we meet with two 
sharply divergent viewpoints, strongly upheld, 
and both of which are backed by many 
forceful and cogent arguments. If the matter, 
whatever it may be, is handled by the office, 
and the customer does not feel amply satis- 
fied by the adjustment, he is apt to take it 
out on the salesman, and give him a vigorous 
calling down for something with which he had 
nothing todo. He may not even be familiar 
with the details. When, as a salesman, I 
have been confronted with a situation of that 
kind, I have sometimes found it the best way 
out of the difficulty to take the attitude that 
it was too bad ‘lu! those pecple in the office 
d:n't see things as we do, who are im closer 
perscmal contact with the customers. Don't 
worry any more about it, and I'll have a talz 
with them when I get back.’’ In such a case I 
have never failed to keep my word, and have 


*The writer of this article has spent forty years in 
the agricultural trade of this country, England, and 
Ireland as a traveling salesman and in various executive 
capacities. 


often succeeded in obtaining some further 
small concession which has pleased my cus-. 
tomer, and to some extent enhanced my 
standing with him. There lies here, I believe, 
one outstanding advantage in the system 
which relegates the settlement of matters of 
this kind to the office. The salesman, what- 
ever the outcome, has the chance to retain 
his personal good will. It is realized by the 
buyer that if everything is not to his liking, 
the salesman is not to blame. The salesman 
is not put into the position of having to 
bargain with his customer, the buyer, for the 
best settlement he can obtain. It is a poor 
policy to force the salesman into doing this, 
as the retailer, especially in the more out-of- 
the-way country sections, looks upon the 
salesman as his friend in court, and expects 
him to act as his ambassador in the event of 
any difference or trouble. 


Home Office Adjustment 


Another advantage that may be legiti- 
mately claimed for home office adjustment is 
a more detached and impersonal treatment. 
Without doubt, the salesman is apt to be 
unconsciously biased in favor of his customer. 
When he hears that John Merchant has 
written complaining of his last shipment, he 
will immediately visualize John Merchant 
standing in his store with a disgusted and 
angry expression on his face, telling him very 
plainly where he gets off, and where he and 
his firm may go! His predominant thought 
is that he must go as far as he dares to satisfy 
John and to make him happy again, or he will 
experience some rough sledding in his en- 
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deavors to write further business! In short, 
perhaps without realizing it, he is apt to take 
the attitude of attorney for the customer vs. 
his firm! On the other hand, the adjustment 
department wi!l go to work in an impersonal, 
judicial sort of way, and reach a solution— 
fair, possibly generous, and in the end ac- 
ceptable to the complainant. 


Once, shortly after I had started as travel- 
ing salesman for a city wholesale house, I 
called on a country customer, and found him 
very much upset on account of having been 
billed for a shipment he had received cover a 
year ago, and which he claimed to have re- 
turned. He said he had no express receipt, 
as he had mailed it to my firm to show us that 
the goods were coming back. My firm denied 
ever having received the goods or the receipt. 
It seemed as if matters had reached a dead- 
lock, and we were, by continued inaction, on 
the way to losing a good customer. I sup- 
pose I must have represented the matter 
rather strongly on my return, as a compro- 
mise arrangement was shortly after ar- 
rived at which saved the situation. I asked 
the general sales manager whether I ought 
not to have settled the matter personally on 
the spot, as by so doing I would probably 
have secured an immediate order which was 
actually placed elsewhere. ‘‘No,’’ was his 
emphatic reply. ‘‘You keep out of all that. 
What you have to do is to get orders. Most 
of our business comes to us through our road 
salesmen, and the amount of it we get de- 
pends very much on the impression they make 
and their popularity with our customers. 
Refer all disputes back here. If he is so un- 
reasonable as to be dissatisfied with whatever 
adjustment we may offer to make, he will not, 
at any rate, hold it against you personally, 
and you still have your chance to go on getting 
more business.”” Whether this was sound 
reasoning or not may be open to question, 
but I pass it along ‘‘as told to me.” 


One potent factor in favor of office adjust- 
ments is the saving of the salesman’s valuable 


time. A traveling salesman spends only a 
small percentage of his time in actual contact 
with his customers. Frequently much more 
time is occupied in getting around between 
them, arranging appointments and so forth. 
Most firms feel that it is of first importance 
that all of the limited amount of time that a 
salesman can spend face to face with his cus- 
tomers should be devoted exclusively to 
selling rather than dissipated on account col- 
lecting, arguing over differences, and so forth. 
When a special call is necessitated, much 


time is unavoidably spent, which, from a 
salesman’s standpoint, is practically wasted. 
An entire week’s carefully planned itinerary 
may be upset by a sudden call to straighten 
out some affair for a distant customer whose 
case seems to brook no delay. 


Negotiations at Close Range 


So far the argument seems to be all in favor 
of letting the office take care of adjustments 
and similar details. Now let us take a look 
at the other side. In favor of the settlement 
of differences and disputes entirely, or almost 
entirely, by the salesman, there are consid- 
erations too important to be overlooked. In 
the first place, the salesman, who calls on the 
customer regularly, probably knows him 
better than anyone else who could be dele- 
gated to handle such matters. He will be 
able to size up his customer and his probable 
attitude to any proposals that may be 
brought forward. He will know whether he is 
of the type to make unreasonable complaints 
or demands, or seek to take the utmost ad- 
vantage of every small irregularity. He will 
also be able to judge of the kind of adjust- 
ment that will appeal to his customer and 
best satisfy him. In many cases I have, as a 
salesman, come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with a disgruntled customer in the course 
of a short interview, at a less cost to the firm 
than the settlement suggested by the office. 

A second advantage gained by leaving the 
matter to the salesman to take care of is that 
adjustment can be made much more quickly. 
I believe that one of the most important 
principles in settling disputes is to act without 
delay and close the matter promptly. A long 
drawn-out correspondence only annoys and 
irritates a man who is, at the outset, in a 
mood to be irritated. The more he has to 
write and explain, the more the trouble will 
be impressed on his recollection thereafter. 
On the other hand, if the salesman comes to a 
satisfactory arrangement verbally, all is for- 
given and soon forgotten. 


The argument that the salesman’s valuable 
time is wasted by his having to take up such 
matters is largely discounted by the fact that 
he will have to hear all about it from the 
customer anyway! Whether placated or 
otherwise, the customer will almost cer- 
tainly allude to the subject on the occasion of 
the salesman’s next visit. He will expect the 
salesman to be conversant with all the details, 
and to have within his recollection just what 
was done, or not done. If he should appear 
to have no knowledge of the incident, the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Fertilizer Studies in Louisiana 


The annual report of the Louisiana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for the fiscal year 
1942-43 published under the title ‘‘Progress 
Through Agricultural Research” and recently 
distributed, includes reports on fertilizer 
studies from which the following have been 
summarized : 


Loss of Nitrogen from Soils of the 
Rice Area 


W. H. Wallis and M. B. Sturgis report the 
effects of flooding and temperature on loss of 
ammonia from Crowley silt loams, one strongly 
acid and the other slightly acid. Large quan- 
tities of nitrogen were lost by difusion where 
nitrogen had been added to the soil, either as 
ammonium sulphate or as cottonseed meal, 
after flooding at a temperature of 100 degrees 
F. During a ten-week incubation period, 160 
to 200 pounds of nitrogen per acre were lost 
through water by volatilization. 

The pH in the soil kept at optimum 
moisture increased only slightly except where 
limestone had been added. Flooding alone 
did not decrease the available potassium in 
the Lake Charles clay loam soil but, where 
limestone had been added to the flooded soil, 
it was decreased from 206 pounds per acre to 
_ about 40 pounds per acre. Conclusive results 
have not been obtained on the effect of flood- 
ing and lime on the available phosphorus but 
in general it appears that flooding slightly in- 
creases available phosphorus. 

Loss of nitrogen, the authors say, is related 
to the amount present or added to the soil as 
well as to temperature and pH. The loss of 
nitrogen applied as a fertilizer may be partially 
overcome by making two or three applications 
to the soil during the growth of the crop fol- 
lowing removals of the irrigation water. It 
may also prove profitable to apply potassium 
at the same time. 


Fertilizers for Rice 


Fertilizer tests at the Rice Experiment 
Station at Crowley included 8-0-0, 8-10-0 
and 8—10—6 applied at the rate of 100, 200 and 
300 pounds per acre on the water eight weeks 
after submergence. 

In 1943 the highest yield from the 100- 
pound application was 50.2 bushels per acre 
from the 8-10—6 formula. For the 200-pound 


rate, 8-10-0 led with 57.7 bushels. - From the 
300-pound application 0-10-0 led with 54.9 
bushels. 

At each rate of application, the 8—10-6 
fertilizer gave the highest four-year average 
yields. The average increases for this formula, 
applied at the rate of 200 and 300 pounds per 
acre, were 3.5 and 3.3 bushels more per acre 
than for the 100-pound rate. In average 
yields, the 8-10-O0 and 0-10-0 formulas 
ranked second and third. 

A summary of data from 18 different 
experiments widely scattered throughout the 
rice area and conducted through a period of 
one to six years shows that in 13 out of 
18 experiments the fertilization of rice 
was definitely profitable. An average increase 
of 474 pounds of rough rice per acre for each 
200 pounds of fertilizer use was obtained. The 
8-10-7, 6-12-6, 4-10-7, 0-12-6, and 0-10-7 
grades gave best results. The 8-10—7, 6—12-6 
and 4—10-7 grades were more widely adapted. 
The 0-10-7 and 0-12-6 grades were found to 
be better adapted to the darker and mucky 
soils and to the moundy areas where the sub- 
soils are calcarious. . . . 

The crop could be increased 20 per cent 
through the expenditure of $2.00 per acre 
more for fertilizers than is being spent at the 
present time. 


Fertilizer Experiments with Sugar Carne 


A summary of results from field experi- 
ments at 15 different locations is shown 
in tables, concerning which it is stated: ‘‘It 
can be seen from the results that the 12—8-12 
(or 9-6-9) was the most widely adapted ferti- 
lizer used. This was followed in order by 
12-0-12 (or 10-0-10), 12-8-0, and nitrogen 
only." The experiments have not been con- 
ducted long enough or extensively enough to 
be fully conclusive. They do show, however, 
that profitable results could be expected from 
the application of 400 pounds per acre of 
9-6-9 fertilizer where the available phos- 
phorus and potassium are low, from the appli- 
cation of 400 pounds of 10-0-10 where the 
available potassium is low, from an applica- 
tion of 300-400 pounds of 12—8-0 or 10-6-4 
where the available phosphorus is low and 
from an application of 36 to 40 pounds of 
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nitrogen in any of the common carriers where 
the available soil phosphorus and potassium 
are not deficient.” 


Fertilizing Fruits and Vegetables 


Cucumters.—Fertilizer studies of the for- 
mulas and rate of application for the econom- 
ical production of cucumbers, conducted over 
a period of several years, have shown the 
formula 4-12-4 applied at the rate of 800 
pounds per acre to be the most profitable 
practice. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Outfield fertilizer tests 
with sweet, potatoes conducted during the 
past year at Bienville, Claiborne and Jackson 
Parishes, have shown that a 400-pound appli- 
cation of 4-12-8 gave the highest yield of 
No. 1 sweet potatoes. Tests conducted on 
Lintonia soils, West Carroll Parish, indicated 
greatest yields of No. 1 roots may be expected 
from 400 pounds of 4—12-4 fertilizer. 

Peaches.—Results of peach fertilizer tests 
indicate a definite need for a liberal applica- 
tion of high grade fertilizers. . . . The bearing 
trees should have a supplemental application 
of 1!/, to 2 pounds of nitrate of soda each, 
applied in late summer after fruit buds are 
formed and terminal growth has stopped. 


Fertilizer Experiments with Field Crops 


Tests on cotton show that an 8-8-6 and a 
6-8-6 fertilizer are well adapted grades on 
North Louisiana sandy loams of Coastal Plain 
soils when applied at the rate of 400 to 600 
pounds per acre. 

On the Mississippi terrace soils, 400 pounds 
of 6-8-6 have given best results except in the 
potash-deficient area of St. Landry Parish 
where a 6—-8-12 was found to be a better ratio. 

A corn fertilizer test on a Ouachita River 
bottom soil, Portland silt loam, in Morehouse 
Parish shows that the use of 34 pounds of 
nitrogen, 24 pounds of P,Q; and 50 pounds 
K,O per acre produced slightly more profit- 
able yields than 34 pounds of nitrogen 
alone. ... ’ 

In a two-year rotation at Simsboro, on 
sandy Coastal Plain soil, corn that received 
400 pounds of 6-8-6 per acre annually pro- 
duced 12.5 bushels of corn per acre more than 
corn in the unfertilized rotation. 

A rotation experiment at Alexandria on 
Red River bottom soil showed that the use of 
600 pounds of 7-4-0 per acre to cotton 
planted continuously has resulted in the 
largest yield. The use of 24 pounds P,Q; and 
bur clover led to the second largest cotton 
yield. Thirty-two pounds of nitrogen applied 


on corn in a two-year rotation with cotton 
that received 24 pounds of P.O; annually pro- 
duced 9.6 bushels of corn more per acre than 
the corn in the unfertilized rotation. 

At Harrisonburg 600 pounds of 7-4-0 gave 
larger returns of cotton grown in a rotation 
of corn and soybeans, than 600 pounds of 
7-4-0 on continuous cotton. 

The Fruit and Truck Experiment Station 
at Hammond says of corn fertilizer tests: 
“An average increase of 20 bushels of corn 
per acre has been obtained from an applica- 
tion of 32 pounds of nitrogen where the 
phosphate and potash requirements were pro- 
vided. Results from experiments now under 
way definitely indicate that higher and more 
profitable corn yields can be obtained in the 
hill area by using phosphate and potash in 
addition to nitrogen, although nitrogen alone 
is extremely effective in increasing yields. 
The use of phosphate and potash is more pro- 
nounced where high applications of nitrogen 
are made.”’ 


Green Manure 


The use of winter legumes as green manures 
not only increases the yield of the crop im- 
mediately following but also improves soil 
fertility to an extent that can be measured by 
increased crop yields for two or more suc- 
cessive years. 

Austrian winter peas, sour clover, hairy 
vetch, common vetch, Hungarian vetch, bur 
clover, and Singletary pea were tried. 

The experiments have shown that, to be 
successful as green manure, a winter legume 
should make a growth of 3!/, to 4 tons or more 
of green matter per acre at the time it is 
turned under. The data showed that, when 
quantities of 3!/4 to 3 tons or less of green 
matter per acre were turned under, the money 
spent for seed did not produce as profitable 
returns as did the same amount of money 
expended for commercial inorganic nitrogen 
fertilizers. 

In all experiments conducted, four tons or 
more of leguminous green manures have given 
increases in the yield of cotton equal to or 
greater than that obtained from 36 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre supplied by application of 
nitrate of soda. The non-leguminous green 
manures, rye and oats, did not appreciably 
increase the yield of cotton. In one test on 
Lintonia silt loam at Baton Rouge, the four- 
year average increases in the yield of cotton 
the first year of turning under an average of 
5.4 and 6.0 tons per acre of Austrian peas and 
heavy vetch were 570 and 573 pounds of seed 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Lodge Appointed Secretary of 
National Joint Fertilizer 
Committee 


Announcement has been made that the 
position of General Secretary of the Joint 
Committee on Nitrogen Utilization and Ferti- 
lizer Application, made vacant by the death 
of H. R. Smalley, has been filled by the selec- 
tion of F. S. Lodge. The selection was an- 
nounced by Charles J. Brand, Executive 
Secretary of The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, at the request of Chairman Frank W. 
Parker of the National Joint Committee on 
Nitrogen Utilization and of Dr. E. R. Collins, 
General Chairman of the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Fertilizer Application. Mr. Lodge 
will serve for the unexpired term of Mr. 
Smalley. 


Prospective Acreage for 1945 


The Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has announced the 
prospective acreage which will be planted to 
some of the principal crops in 1945. These 
figures have been compiled from reports from 
farmers in all parts of the country. 

Increases are indicated in oats, flaxseed, 
rice, tobacco and sugar beets. Slight de- 
creases are expected in the acreage of other 
crops, the greatest drop being in dried beans 
and peas, and in barley. 


PLANTED ACREAGE 

Indi- 1945 as 
cated percent 
1945 of 1944 


95,778 
19,008 
2,017 
16,991 
46,555 
12,285 
4,175 
1,507 


16,285 
2,893 
715 
1,782 
1,971 
427 
13,236 
1,500 
3,923 
Tame Hay* 59,487 
Sugar beets 4. 768 


Average 
1934-43 1944 
Thousands 
94,972 


; 98,722 
19:397 19,335 
2,832 


2,160 
16,565 17,175 
42,983 
14,300 
3,052 
ice 1,482 
Sorghums for all 
purposes 18,212 
Potatoes 3,010 
Sweet potatoes. ... 777 
Tobacco* 1,712 
Beans, dry edible. . 2,228 
Peas, dry field 727 
Soybeanst 


Crop 


All spring wheat... 


Other spring. ... 


*Acreage harvested. 
tGrown alone for all purposes. Partly duplicated in 
hay acreage. 


Raising and Lowering pH on 
Florida Soils 


Virgin Florida soils range from pH 3.8 (very 
acid) to pH 8.0 or slightly higher (alkaline), 
according to G. M. Folk, ‘Chemist of the 
Florida Experiment Station, in press Bulletin 
606 of the Station. 


The strongly acid condition is encountered 
in certain acid peats, mucks and palmetto 
flatwoods. The alkaline condition is usually 
associated with marl soils. 


Explaining the practical significance of soil 
pH, the bulletin says: 


“Soil pH is a valuable measure of soil con- 
dition. Leaching of certain plant nutrients 
such as potassium, ammonia nitrogen, mag- 
nesium and calcium, following applications of 
fertilizer salts, is in general more severe from 
strongly acid soils than from those that are 
slightly acid to neutral. This is especially 
true with sandy soils low in humus. For such 
low humus soils it is important that liming 
materials be used to keep the pH as high as 
is consistent with other fertility factors. 
Between 5.5 and 6.0 is the desirable range 
under Florida conditions, unless special recom- 
mendations for the particular crop being 
grown warrant otherwise. At the same time 
care should be used to prevent the rise of pH 
above 6.0 because the availability of elements 
such as copper, zinc, boron and manganese is 
lower for most crops on the majority of soils 
at high pH levels. 


“The availability of residual phosphorus in 
the soil markedly increases with a rise in pH 
from the strongly acid range to the slightly 
acid range. On the other hand, phosphorus 
availability to crops tends to decrease as pH 
rises above the slightly alkaline range. 


“Under certain conditions, the application 
of an acidifying material such as flowers of 
sulphur is recommended to lower soil pH. 
Sulphur is approximately three times as 
effective in lowering pH as high calcic lime- 
stone is in raising it, provided the soil does 
not contain free lime.” 


Soil characteristics and lime requirements 
are discussed as follows: 


“Careful reaction control is most necessary 
and the danger of overliming greatest on 
sandy soils of low humus content. The fol- 
lowing table gives the maximum amount of 
ground limestone which should be applied at 
one time to obtain 1.0 pH unit raise. The 
values given are for high grade ground calcic 
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limestone of which at least 50 per cent passes 
a 60-mesh sieve. 


Per Acre Rate of 
Application of 


Soil Group Agricultural Lime- 
stone to Raise the 
pH 1.0 Unit 
Scrub land sands and white sands in 
> SRE ae ee 500 pounds 
High pine land fine sands and light 
gray flatwoods sands........... 1,000 pounds 
High pine land loamy fine sands and 
medium gray flatwoods sands... 1,500 pounds 
High pine land sandy loams and 
dark gray flatwoods sands and 
SR SOMINDY y ocews b+ oe oes 2,000 pounds 


Clay loams, clays and black mineral 
soils, depending upon texture and 
ae 2,000-—6,000 pounds 
Peats and mucks................ 6,000 pounds 


“For example, if the pH of a high pine land 
sand is to be raised from pH 5.5 up to 6.0, or 
'/, pH unit, then half of the indicated quan- 
tity, or 500 pounds, would be the maximum 
rate of application to avoid overliming. It is 
seldom advisable to apply more than one ton 
of ground limestone per application to any 
mineral soil. Highly acid peats and mucks 
may justify double this quantity for the initial 
treatment. The treatment should be repeated 
if a subsequent determination of pH indicates 
the need. Burned lime should not be applied 
at a rate to exceed one-third of these amounts 
and hydrated lime to exceed one-half of these 
amounts. This takes into consideration not 
only their high neutralizing value but the 
danger of overliming which their reactivity 
enhances. 


“For the lowering of pH, where such is 
recommended for disease control or special 
plant requirements, sulphur equal to one-third 
of the ground limestone requirement listed 
will produce a pH drop of approximately 1.0 
in the absence of free lime. Where free lime 
is present, as in marls and soils containing 
shell, an application of sulphur at the rate of 
500 pounds per acre is frequently beneficial 
and practical for special conditions, such as in 
connection with landscaping. Following sul- 
phur treatment the pH will drop and reach a 
minimum in four to eight weeks. If a con- 
siderable quantity of free lime is present the 
pH will gradually return to an undesirable 
level again, at which time the treatment 
should be repeated. Incorporation of peat or 
other humus is also beneficial in overcoming 
undesirable characteristics of high lime soils. 


“The benefits derived from liming highly 
acid soils are usually very marked. The 
effect of liming moderately acid soils may be 


quite obscure, appearing only as improvement 
in nutritional value of feed or greater economy 
of other plant nutrients such as potassium, 
phosphorus and nitrogen. Overliming should 
be carefully avoided at all times because its 
correction is costly or, in many instances, 
impractical.” 


State Legislation Affecting 
Fertilizers 


The Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia 
has been authorized by legislation to employ 
and control fertilizer inspectors. 

North Carolina’s legislature has established 
18 per cent as the minimum plant food con- 
tent of fertilizers to be sold in the State. 

Minnesota legislature has enacted a law 
requiring annual registration of all fertilizer 
grades to be sold in the State. 

Uiah legislature has killed a bill proposing 
16 per cent minimum plant food content of 
fertilizers. 

West Virginia exempts, by legislation, cer- 
tain bacterial and soil inoculant preparations 
from minimum plant food requirements. 


Maryland Fertilizers in 1944 


Figures compiled by L. E. Bopst, Maryland 
State Chemist, show sales of fertilizer in 
Maryland during 1944 amounting to 207,485 
tons, an increase of 8,645 tons over the previ- 
ous year. The registration of mixtures con- 
taining two or more plant foods totaled 38. 
This notable drop from previous years was 
due, of course, to the limits placed on ferti- 
lizer analyses by the Government. 

Mixed fertilizers accounted for 186,000 
tons, the balance being single fertilizer ma- 
terials bought for direct application or home 
mixing. The leading analyses were as follows: 


Units of 

Analysis Plant Food Tonnage 
pS See ee ee 21 69,120 
ene RR ei os eatery ais Rin oie ee 20 20,888 
El RO eer ree 24 17,713 
PN oie seo seein as Gh bia Sas 20 15,378 
Ra? Ses As. want chu ey cette 24 15,255 
EM re cites a Pisin See ois & sicibis 20 12,499 
Ce Jo SS eee 20 12,054 
eM safes be cia a Sh wisisis weeks 21 9,975 
Bee eS Aamieama'es siete 24 7,249 
Nitrate of Soda. <...... 6-55 6.5.03 —~ 5,824 

OS | EE aes eee nt 24 4,299 
RN el swath sg ese wie sas 26 4,091 
BR Noni seinen oes 20 3,844 
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IT MAY BE 


Washington 


Decisions during the next few weeks will 
be made largely by the White House, on a 
day-to-day basis intended to cope with 
immediately urgent problems. Food planning, 
price controls, manpower controls, reconver- 
sion, wage adjustments, civilian supplies, 
transportation and postwar planning all are 
pressing for immediate action. 

President Roosevelt, in upholding military 
demands for more food, indicated he thinks 
exports can be increased; civilians can take 
it by tightening up a notch or two on their 
belts. 

The Fresident had San Francisco World 
Security Conference next month, as well as 
Yalta commitments, in mind in overruling 
WFA protests against a further pinch in 
civilian food supplies. His statement that 
United States obligations to feed Europe will 
be met confirmed recent intimations of that 
trend when M. K. Bennett, Foreign Economic 
Administration Chief of Food Allocations, 
said, ‘“The United States might face em- 
barrassing moments in international re- 
lations if it failed to meet international 
obligations on food.” ; 

In making domestic decisions, Mr. Roose- 
velt will be careful not to become embroiled 
in any dispute with Congress which might 
jeopardize his peace plans. Congress knows 
that and will act accordingly. 

Civilian food officials for three weeks re- 
sisted the sharply increased military demand 
for food. A week ago War Mobilizer Byrnes 
created the interagency committee on foreign 
shipments, including food. 


Jones Has Back to the Wall 


War Food Administrator Jones has his 
back to the wall in fighting off military 
demands for a larger share of the Nation’s 
dwindling food supplies. He demanded 
(but didn’t get) the facts and figures on what 
the Army intended to do with 20 per cent 
more food. So, Jones tossed the ball in 
Byrnes’ lap because he did not want per- 
sonally to make the decision either to turn 
down military and foreign demands or reduce 
already dwindling civilian supplies. (It is 
believed this ‘‘Is you is, or is you ain’t’’ po- 
sition among politicians falls under the 
heading of strategy. Some others of us 
have another name for it.) 


By SAMUEL L. VEITCH 


Jones asked that Great Britain and other 
lend-lease beneficiaries cease or reduce meat 
takings during April, May, June and that 
the Army use some of its reserves to prevent 
a civilian shortage. 

The Fresident’s Friday News Conference 
statement is taken at WFA to mean that 
every effort must be made to fill military 
orders, regardless of civilian requirements. 


Supplies 


Jones based his opposition to military 
demands on official supply figures which were 
made known to the Army, UNRRA and 
other non-civilian claimants of food and here 
are those facts. 

Total food holding in cold storage declined 
12 to 15 per cent during February; almost 
double the normal seasonal decline. Meat 
supplies are the lowest on record; 19 million 
pounds under previous 1936 low. Pork sup- 
plies are less than half a year ago; 81 million 
pounds under the previous record low. Fo- 
tato stocks are 26 per cent below a year ago; 
but 19 per cent larger than 1943, when a 
severe shortage existed. Sugar supplies are 
20 per cent below a year ago; butter in 
storage is 70 per cent less; canned vegetables 
much reduced. 


Crop Control 


The dry pea “guinea pig’ for postwar 
crop controls announced recently by Jones 
is a ‘dead dodo”; met death by Congres- 
sional and farm organization opposition. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Agency is 
preparing an announcement that the price of 
all dry peas will be supported at a goal acre- 
age at $4.50 a hundred pounds and excess acre- 
age at 90 per cent of parity which equals 
about $3.95. Rep. Cliff Hope, Kansas 
Republican, joined farm leaders in a protest 
meeting in Jones’ office which led to the 
decision against refusing to support excess- 
acreage peas. He pointed out that it was the 
intent of Congress to support full produc- 
tion of all war crops at 90 per cent of parity. 
However, Congress is expected to have farm 
organization support in developing some form 
of crop control for use after the war. The 
National Grange favors marketing agreement 
programs; on the other hand, The Farm 
Bureau likes the AAA crop control methods. 
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Soil Analysis Does Not Give 
All the Answers 


In discussing the place of soil analysis in 
solving agricultural problems in Progress Re- 
port No. 938, G. S. Fraps, Chief, Division of 
Chemistry, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, claims that its importance is fre- 
quently over emphasized. In determining the 
proper crops to grow, it is more important to 
know the depth of soil, drainage conditions, 
climate, distance from the market, etc. After 
these are determined, the adaptability of a 
soil to grow various crops can, in general, be 
gathered from Soil Survey Reports, the County 
Agent and local residents. In diagnosing 
plant diseases, the thing to examine is the 
diseased plant and not the soil. With regard 
to the selection of fertilizers by means of soil 
analysis, Dr. Fraps says: 


“Farmers request examinations of soil 
samples to ascertain the best fertilizer to be 
used. The best fertilizer to use depends on 
the depth of the surface soil, kind of sub soil, 
probable rainfall, temperature and other con- 
ditions in addition to the chemical composition 
of the soil. Recommendations for fertilizers 
to be used depend chiefly on field experiments, 
though the characteristics of the soil are also 
considered. One fertilizer may be a little 
better one season and another a little different 
may be better another season, depending on 
the temperature and rain. The chemical 
composition of the soil is only one factor, and 
not the most important, in deciding which 
fertilizer to use and how much plant food the 
soil contains, how much the crop needs, and 
then supply the differences supposed to be the 
needed plant food. Research now extending 
over 100 years has shown that this idea is 
entirely wrong. It is impossible to tell, from 
a soil analysis, what the best fertilizer to use 
may be. Recommendations for the use of 
fertilizers in Texas based on field work and 
other information have been prepared at the 
request of the War Food Administration, by 
agronomists, horticulturists, chemists, and 
other workers of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, School of Agriculture, Ex- 
tension Service of the A. & M. College of 
Texas, and representatives of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and: published in 
Circular 102 of the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Those who wish to use ferti- 
lizer can follow the recommendations there 
given, without any soil analysis. 


“Soil test sets for home testing of soils are 
sold by seed dealers. The tests include those 
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for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 
The only one of these tests worth making is 
for acidity, and even that is rarely needed. 
One of these tests recommends, for gardens, 
fertilizers containing 2 per cent, 3 per cent, 
4 per cent, 6 per cent and 8 per cent nitrogen, 
12 per cent, 16 per cent, 20 per cent and 28 
per cent phosphoric acid, or 2 per cent, 4 per 
cent, 8 per cent, 12 per cent and 16 per cent 
potash, which would require about 100 differ- 
ent grades of fertilizer for garden use. The 
recommendations are not in accord with the 
action of the War Food Administration, which 
specifies only one fertilizer, for use in gardens, 
namely the Victory Garden Fertilizer con- 
taining 5 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent of 
available phosphoric acid and 5 per cent 
potash. It is obviously absurd to test a 
garden to see what fertilizer is needed when 
a Victory Garden Fertilizer is the only one 
recommended. The money would be ex- 
pended to more advantage in buying manure 
or fertilizer for the garden than in buying a 
soil test set. The soil test sets are worthless 
for practical purposes, except for acidity. 

“In rare instances, a test of the acidity of 
the soil is needed, especially when flowers are 
grown which require acid soils, or if applica- 
tions of lime are being considered. Most 
Texas soils do not need liming. Lime should 
not be added before the soil has been tested 
for acidity and found to need lime. Otherwise 
the lime may do more harm than good. 

“The writer has been working on the 
chemistry of soils for over 40 years, has had 
thousands of samples of Texas soils subjected 
to analysis, conducted many pot experiments 
on soils and has published a number of 
bulletins and articles dealing with soil analyses 
and soil chemistry. Soil analysis is a valuable 
tool for research problems. It cannot detect 
plant diseases, tell what crops the soil can 
grow and is not necessary in order to choose 
fertilizers to be used. Soil analyses are useful 
in determining soil acidity, in ascertaining the 
cause of some troubles, in helping to secure 
information on how to maintain soil fertility 
and for other useful research purposes.” 


Cooperatives’ Fertilizer Business 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
reported in Operations of Consumer Coopera- 
tives in 1943, recently issued, that reporting 
Cooperatives produced fertilizer valued at 
$7,201,511 in 1943, resulting in earnings of 
$132,195 and patronage dividends of $89,449. 





Kolb Now General Sales Manager 
of American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. 

The American Potash & Chemical Corpora- 
tion has announced the appointment of 
Edward M. Kolb as General Sales Manager. 


Mr. Kolb joined the company staff in 1932 
and in 1934 was placed in charge of the newly- 





FDWARD M. KOLB 


opened branch office in Baltimore. When this 
office was closed in 1939, he was transferred to 
the main offices of the company in New York 
and in February, 1942, was made Manager of 
Potash Sales. Mr. Kolb’s many friends in the 
industry join in their congratulations on his 
promotion to this wider sphere of activity. 





In spite of the wide publicity that farmers 
were disposing of their cows, the fact remains 
that the cow population of the United States 
in 1944 was 27,607,000, or the largest number 
of cows in history. 
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Murph to Serve as N. F. A. 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Pending the selection of a permanent suc- 
cessor to Charles J. Brand, Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the National Fertilizer 
Association, who retires on April ist, the 
Board of Directors has appointed D. S. 
Murph to take over temporarily the duties of 
that office. Mr. Murph has served as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant for more than 11 
years and prior to that time had excellent ex- 
perience in administrative work in other fields. 
He served as Secretary to the Committee on 
Agriculture of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, held a responsible place in the Bureau 
of Markets, practiced law in South Carolina, 
and just prior to his employment by the 
Association served for a second period in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
during the organization of the cotton adjust- 
ment work of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 


Potash Now on General Chemical 
Allocation 


All primary potash salts (muriate of potash, 
sulphate of potash, sulphate of potash-mag- 
nesia and run-of-mine potash) have been re- 
moved from allocations order M-291 and 
placed under the general chemicals order 
M-300, the Chemicals Bureau of the War 
Production Board announced on March 22nd. 


This action, effective March 22, 1945, is in 
line with WPB’s announced policy of bringing 
all chemicals under one order. Schedule 98 
to M-300 will cover potash. This schedule is 
essentially the same as order M-291, and no 
allocations or authorizations to make delivery 
under the old order are affected by this 
change-over, WPB said. 


Personnel Changes in 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. has announced {the 


resignation of Burton A. Ford as Manager of 
the Southeastern Division. He is succeeded 


by John F. Gruber, and by J. Wilbur Andrews 
who has been appointed Assistant Manager. 
Mr. Ford is now General Manager of The 
Thos. Phillips Co., Akron, Ohio. 


New Jersey Fertilizers in 1944 


According to figures compiled by Firman E. 
Bear, Head of the Soils Department, fertilizer 
sales in New Jersey in 1944 totaled 247,895 
tons, in comparison with 221,320 tons in 1943. 
Of this, 216,456 tons were sold during the 
January-June period and 31,439 tons during 
the July-December period. Thus the spring 
sales constituted about 88 per cent and the 
fall sales 12 per cent. These fertilizers sup- 
plied approximately 11,231 tons N, 25,965 
tons P,O;, and 19,775 tons K,O. The average 
fertilizer, therefore, approximated a 4!/,-10-8. 

The leading grades were as follows: 
4-12-8.......62,152 5-10-5 

50,912 3-12-6 
38,333  3-9-12 


Fertilizer Aids Record Cotton Yield 


T. Belue, Extension Agronomist at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, is quoted as 
saying that the State average of 341 pounds 
of lint per acre (1944) was the highest on 
record. He attributed this increase to the 
more extensive use of pure seed of the best 
varieties, to a lighter than usual boll weevil 
infestation and to the larger use of fertilizer. 
“An average of 400 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre was used on the 1944 crop which is the 
highest on record,”’ he stated. 
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NEW YORK 


Early Return of Spring Weather Causes Increased Demand for Fertilizers and Fertilizer 


Materials. 


Shortage Continues in Organics, Superphosphates and Sul- 


phate of Potash. Other Materials in Adequate Supply. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer" 


NEw York, March 22, 1945. 
Ammonium Sulphate 

Buying continues in good volume. The 

warm weather experienced in the northern 

States has stimulated the demand for early 

deliveries of fertilizers and this is reflected in 

the manufacturers’ calls for supplies of 

materials. Shipments are somewhat ham- 
pered by the box car shortage. 


Nitrate of Soda 
No reserves of nitrate of soda are accumu- 
lating as this material is moving into consum- 
ing channels as fast as it becomes available. 
The March prices on domestic nitrate of soda 
have been continued throughout April. 


Organic Materials 
The reduction in meat output has further 
limited production of packing house by- 
product materials. The feed trade is taking 
all supplies at ceiling prices and what fertilizer 
grades are available have been spoken for 
many weeks ago. 


Superphosphate 

There is no improvement in the superphos- 
phate situation in the eastern section. Short- 
ages of sulphuric acid, manpower, and box 
cars have combined to produce the tightest 
situation in this material in many years. In 
the Middlewest the picture is somewhat 
brighter. 


Phosphate Rock 
Miners have been able to keep acidulators 
supplied with adequate rock for their needs, 
although there have been some transporta- 
tion difficulties. Additional supplies of foreign 
rcck have arrived. 


Potash 
There has been no change in the potash 
situation. Supplies of muriate of potash and 
of manure salts are proving adequate, but sul- 
phate of potash will not meet the demands for 


use in tobacco fertilizers. Allocations of 
potash materials have been removed from 
allocations order M-291 and placed under the 
general chemicals order M-300. This change 
will not affect current allocations. 


CHARLESTON 


Car Shortage and Labor Scarcity Still Handi- 
cap Shipments. No Improvement in 
Scarcity of Organics. 

Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 

CHAFLESTON, March 20, 1945. 

The car shortage and lack of sufficient labor 
are considerably delaying the movement of 
goods to the farms. 

Organics—These continue 
scarce with no relief in sight. 

Dried Blood.—Still nominally quoted at 
$5.53 per unit of ammonia ($6.72 per unit N) 
f. o. b. Chicago, but no offerings for March. 

Fertilizer Tankage.—Last sales at $3.80 to 
$4.00 per unit of ammonia ($4.62 to $4.86 per 
unit N) f. o. b. Chicago, but no offerings at 
present. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Allocations cover 
the current production, but the car shortage 
is delaying movement to the fertilizer plants. 


exceedingly 


CHICAGO 


No Improvement in Fertilizer Organics Situa- 
tion. Feed Demand Continues in Excess 
of Production. 

Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 

Cuicaco, March 19, 1945. 

The organic nitrogen supply shows no im- 
provement whatsoever. A number of manu- 
facturers are appealing to WPB and WFA 
for relief of order M-368. This lack of supply, 
together with labor and freight car shortage, 
will probably affect the tonnage of complete 
fertilizer this season. 

Feed proteins are unchanged, with demand 
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BONDS...BOMBS... BOMBERS 


..Fertilizer and Raymond Multi-Wall Paper 

Shipping Sacks. Each in its way is playing 
an important part in the Allies’ drive for 
final Victory. 


Bonds pay the way. Bombs blast the enemy. 
Bombers carry the load. Fertilizer enables 
the farmers to meet the tremendous demand 
for food...and Raymond Multi-Wall Paper 
Shipping Sacks solve the packing and 
shipping problems of the fertilizer producer. 
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in excess of production. Light receipts of hogs 
have reduced output of feed material. 

Ceilings are firmly entrenched: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) and 10 
cents; standard grades crushed feeding tank- 
age, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit 
N); blood, $5.53 ($6.72 per unit N); dry 
rendered tankage, $1.25 per unit of protein, 
f. o. b. producing points. 


Cotton Acreage Allotment Not 
Lost by Crop Shifts 


Cotton farmers may now shift to the pro- 
duction of designated war crops without fear 
of losing their acreage allotments for cotton. 
The War Food Administration points out that 
recently enacted legislation protects the allot- 
ments of cotton producers in cases where war- 
crop production has upset the farm’s normal 
production. 


Louisiana Reclamation Projects 
Proposed 


Appointment of a statewide committee 
looking to the formation of a Louisiana 
Reclamation Organization to promote ade- 
quate drainage, land clearance and flood con- 
trol affecting millions of acres, resulted from 
a meeting held at the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and sponsored by the Louisiana Farm 
Council. 

If a bill before Congress extending the 
activities of the Bureau of Reclamation passes, 
it is the purpose of the Louisiana movement 
to petition this Bureau for help in a post-war 
program of drainage and flood ‘control ‘to 
create new opportunities for men at home 
and veterans returning after the war.” 


Personal Mention 


Dr. J. J. Skinner, senior biochemist, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, retired January 31st, after 
31 years of Government service. He is par- 
ticularly well known and admired for his con- 
tributions to agriculture in the South where 
he carried on extensive fertilizer experiments 
in cooperation with the State experiment 
stations. He has received numerous honors 
and retires to his 1,200 acre farm at Hertford, 
N. C., at which place he was born. 





Dr. Ralph W. Cummings, head of the De- 
partment of Agronomy of North Carolina 
State College, also becomes assistant director 
of the North Carolina Experiment Station, and 
Dr. C. H. Bostian has been appointed assist- 
ant director of instruction in the School of 
Agriculture. 





Dr. J. R. Hutcheson, director of the Virginia 
Agricultural Extension Service, has been 
chosen as acting president of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 





J. A. Woods, president of Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corporation, New York, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Directors 
of Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 





Dr. William W. Skinner, formerly Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, U. S. D. A., is now director of National 
Technical Advisory Institute, Inc., 805 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Leonard L. Harter, for 41 years plant 
pathologist of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S! D. A., retired February 28th. Dr. 
Harter found a remedy for sweet potato 
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diseases that means an annual saving of more 
than $5,000,000, and is regarded as an inter- 
national authority on diseases of sweet 
potatoes, beans and peas. 


Arthur M. Miller, formerly director of TVA 
Department of Chemical Engineering, has 
been appointed assistant to the president of 
Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Payments Offered for Applying 
Phosphates 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion farm payment allowance for applying 
superphosphate in Alabama this year is 63 
cents per 100 pounds for 18 per cent, 67 cents 
for 19 per cent, 70 cents for 20 per cent super- 
phosphate, and 35 cents per hundred pounds 
of basic slag. 

The material must be applied only to 
winter legumes grown alone, Kudzu, les- 
pedeza sericea, annual lespedeza, or perma- 
nent pasture. Prior approval must be given 
by the AAA Committee before a practice is 
carried out for payments. 

—Alabama Extension Service. 


Cotton As a Cash Crop 


Mississippi produced 2,010,000 bales of 
cotton in 1944, next to the highest production 
on record, on 2,350,000 acres which was the 
smallest acreage planted in the State since 
1883. The yield was 411 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre, the highest on record. 

Mississippi's cotton crop of lint and seed is 
estimated at $286,665,000. This is about 90 
per cent of the cash income to farmers of the 
State from all farm crops and about 70 per 
cent of the total cash income from all farm 
crops, livestock and livestock products. 

— Mississippi Agricultural Extension Service. 


Fertilizing Everglade Grasses 
and Legumes 


‘“‘An annual application of an 0—6-12 mix- 
ture at 500 pounds per acre, or its equivalent, 
is necessary to maintain optimum growth and 
mineral content of a well grazed grass growing 
in Everglade peat,” says J. R. Neller in 
Bulletin 403 of the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Factors affecting the composition of Ever- 
glade grasses and legumes, with special refer- 
ence to proteins and minerals, are given as the 
purpose of the bulletin. For 21 years the 
Everglades Agricultural Experiment Station 
has introduced hundreds of different kinds of 
plants including grasses, vegetables, legumes, 
forage, fiber and rubber plants, herbs, shrubs 
and trees. The area formerly grew almost 
exclusively only saw grass. Drainage changed 
conditions profoundly and opened up the 
possibility of growing a wide range of culti- 
vated plants. 

A number of varieties of grasses and legumes 
are reported in the bulletin as proving excel- 
lent for grazing. Analyses for mineral and 
protein composition were made of Dallis 
grass, centipede grass, Sudan grass, Para 
grass, Bahia grass, St. Augustine grass, 
woody-finger grass, Guatemala grass, sacha- 
rum species, and 17 species of legumes 
including alfalfa, clovers, lespedeza, vetch, 
peas and beans. Analyses were also made of 
the organic composition of corn, sugar cane 
silage, mangel beets and sugar cane molasses. 

The results of the analyses, the bulletin 
reports, show the protein content of legumes, 
grasses, forage feeds and sugar cane molasses 
grown on peat soils of the Everglades as 
“exceedingly high.”’ 

The summary and conclusions say: ‘The 
outstanding characteristic of the grasses is 
their high protein content which for the 
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a Bemis Multiwall 
paper bag Customer 





THERE are many reasons why it pays to 


be a Bemis Multiwall paper bag custom- 


er—excellence of product, fine printing, 
intelligent service, large and widespread 
production facilities. 


Then there are emergency situations, 
such as the shortages of the past few 
years—over which, of course, no bag 
manufacturer had any control. Through- 
out the difficult period, Bemis Multiwall 
customers did not suffer ... they were 
supplied on the basis of past purchases, 
even in the face of labor and material 
shortages. 


That kind of emergency may never 
again exist, but the experience points 
out that, since we assume responsibility 
for taking care of our regular customers 
first, we'll maintain service tothem under 
all conditions if it’s humanly possible. 


That’s why so many have found that 
it pays to be a Bemis customer. 
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A major reason why we can serve our 
Multiwall customers so well is the size 
and flexibility of our production facil- 
ities. 
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These plants not only give us large 
production, but also quick accessibility 
to all parts of the country. 
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16 varieties analyzed averaged about 13 
per cent when cut at the early bloom stage. 
This is about four-fifths more than the protein 
content of grasses reported from mineral soils. 
No nitrogen was used in the fertilizer applied 
to the grass plots nor does the addition of 
nitrogen increase yield or protein content. 

“The protein content of the several legumes 
was also high, averaging about 42 per cent 
higher than the general average of legumes 
grown on mineral soils.”’ 

The summary is concluded with the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘The calcium, magnesium and iron con- 
tents of the grasses and legumes were normal, 
as was also the phosphorus content when the 
peat was fertilized moderately with a phos- 
phate fertilizer. The seventh cutting of 
Dallis grass hay following an application of 
an 0-6-12 mixture at 500 pounds per acre 
contained about one-third the amount of 
phosphorus of the first cutting. All cuttings 
contained about the same percentages of 
protein, fat and fiber but the yields of hay 
were much reduced in cuttings following the 
first. These seven successive cuttings of 
Dallis grass were removed within a period of 
one year. Grazing instead of cutting would 
not have resulted in so marked a decrease in 
mineral content. However, an annual appli- 
cation of an 0-6-12 mixture at 500 pounds 
per acre, or its equivalent, is necessary to 
maintain optimum growth and mineral con- 
tent of a well grazed grass growing in Ever- 
glades peat.’ 

The Station had previously given in 
Bulletin 338, the results of experiments on 
yield and composition of Everglade grasses 
in relation to fertilizer treatment. 


Feeding Alfalfa Stands 


H. E. Hendricks, Extension Agronomist at 
the University of Tennessee says: ‘“The main 
reason alfalfa stands thin and die is that. the 
available supply of some of the essential plant 
foods have been drained from the land. The 
only way to hold stands under these conditions 
is to top-dress with the proper fertilizing 
materials.”’ 

Mr. Hendricks says alfalfa requires more 
lime than any other crop grown in Tennessee 
and indications are that two tons per acre 
may not be sufficient to last five or six years 
if the soil is extremely acid. 

“Every ton of alfalfa hay,’ he states, 
“removed from the land, takes the equivalent 
of 75 pounds of superphosphate. If three 
tons per acre of alfalfa hay have been removed 


” 


annually for three years, this means over 600 
pounds of superphosphate has been removed. 
Thus it is very likely that by the end of three 
years the phosphate supply remaining is not 
sufficient to maintain the stand much longer. 

“On the average land adapted to alfalfa, 
there is usually enough available potash 
present at seeding time to hold the stand two 
or three years. without additional amounts. 
At this time, the rate of potash removal has 
exceeded the rate of the material becoming 
available, and unless it is added in some form, 
yields of hay decline, the stands become thin 
and finally disappear. 

“Within the past five years it has been 
found that one of the main causes for alfalfa 
dying is a deficiency of boron... . / An applica- 
tion of 30 to 40 pounds of commercial borax 
every other year will keep the boron content 
of the land high enough for alfalfa and the 
cost is very low.” 


Top Dressing Cotton 


County Agent B. E. Grant of North Caro- 
lina reports results of a demonstration con- 
ducted by Jno. O. Bazemore at Mt. Olive, 
where an application of 400 pounds of a 
4-10-4 fertilizer per acre was applied at 
planting. Top dressings of 100 pounds of 
nitrate of ‘soda per acre were applied in addi- 
tion, and on another tract the top dressing 
included 100 pounds of nitrate of soda and 
150 pounds of muriate of potash. 

Where only 400 pounds of 4-10-4 were 
applied the yield was 820 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. Where 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda were added as a top dressing 
the yield was 1,040 pounds per acre. Where 
muriate of potash was added to the 400 pounds 
of 4-10-4 and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
and applied as a top dressing, the yield was 
1,487 pounds per acre. 
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NITROGEN 


for chow? 


YES, INDEED! It’s nitrogen in the form of 
protein when it reaches G. I. Joe’s mess kit. 
And Joe needs a lot of it for his rugged job. 
But. . . he also needs a lot of ammunition, 
in a great big hurry! And since nitrogen is 
needed in tremendous quantities to make 
that ammunition, a large part of the nitrogen 
that normally goes into Du Pont Urea- 
Ammonia Liquors and “Uramon” Fertilizer 
Compound is being used for war needs. 
When the demands of war are past, the 
need for better fertilizer to grow better crops 
will be greater than ever. Let us discuss with 
you now the best ways to take full advantage 
of Du Pont Urea-Ammonia Liquors as effi- 
cient and economical sources of nitrogen. 


Our representatives are available for con- 
sultation. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Ammonia Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


DU PONT 
UREA-AMMONIA 
LIQUORS 


URAMON* 
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Pay Mortgages with Today’s 
Cheap Dollars 


It’s the better part of wisdom for farmers to 
get out of debt now and stay out for a few 
years. 

Farmers who miss this opportunity to pay 
their mortgages with today’s cheap dollars 
will probably have a long time to repent, 
believes Dr. Harry Love, professor of farm 
finance at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. It’s 
easier to get out of debt now than it will be 
later. 

With land prices high today, this is no time 
to give new mortgages, says Dr. Love. 
Young farmers, returning service men and 
others who buy land in the next few years are 
headed for trouble if they give a mortgage to 
be repaid from the profits in farming. Hun- 
dreds of men who bought on a 50 per cent 
down payment in the last boom saw their 
entire equity wiped out in a few years. 

The financial troubles we get ourselves into 
usually start in periods of prosperity. And 
we realize our mistake only when depression 
comes. Just look back over the last 30 years 
for proof of that, the professor suggests. 

By throwing money to the winds today and 
encouraging inflation, we shall merely bring on 
more troubles for a post-war world that will 
already be full of problems. Getting out of 
debt and saving money, however, will prevent 
a lot of financial troubles and human misery. 

—Virginia Agricultural Extension Service. 


Crop Acreage Cut Survey 
Indicates 


A survey made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of farmers’ intentions 
to plant crops in 1945 indicated a total 
acreage of 363,927,000 acres compared with 
364,160,000 in 1944, the largest during the 
war period. 

Based on the survey, the Department of 
Agriculture expects crop production to be 
from 5 to 10 per cent below 1944, the reduction 
being largely because of a lower level produc- 
tion of livestock products. 
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If this year’s output of crops is to equal or 
exceed last year’s, weather conditions would 
have to be slightly better than last year and 
labor conditions would have to be as favor- 
able, according to the Department’s -state- 
ment. 

Plans for substantial reductions in crop 
acreages were reported by farmers in a large 
southern area extending across half a dozen 
States from South Carolina to Louisiana and 
Arkansas, and nominal reductions in a dozen 
other States were indicated by the survey, it 
was stated. 


Fertilizing Corn 


W. H. Craven, Clemson College Extension 
Agronomist, recently stated in a press item: 

“On most soils, especially lighter soils, 200 
to 400 pounds of a 3—-16-—6 or 4—10-6 fertilizer 
per acre will do much to give the corn plant 
an early start and vigorous growth so that 
cultivation is much easier and more thoroughly 
done. When corn is knee-high to waist-high, 
it should have 16 to 32 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre as a side dressing. 

“With an acute labor shortage and labor 
cost very high, we can well afford in 1945 to 
make liberal applications of fertilizer to corn 
and other crops, for fertilizer prices have not 
advanced very much in the past several years.” 


Nevada Bat Guano 


The Interstate Guano Company of New 
Mexico is reported to have started processing 
bat guano from caves of Nevada. The de- 
posits are reported extensive and similar to 
those of Peru, long used as fertilizer. Opera- 
tions are conducted at Spring Valley, Nevada. 


Farm Papers United 


Through the Equitable Securities Corpora- 
tion, Brownlee O. Currey, Nashville, Tenn., 
has joined the Southern Agriculturtst, Nash- 
ville, Holland Magazine and Farm and Ranch, 
Dallas, Texas. The combined circulation of 
the three publications is placed at 1,600,000. 
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Commercial Fertilizers 


Their Sources and Use 


3rd Edition 
By GILBEART H. COLLINGS, Ph.D. 


Clemson Agricultural College 


This book is an authoritative source of information on all problems 
concerning commercial fertilizers and their use in gaining larger yields 
of field and horticultural crops. In this new edition; data from recent 
research concerning the proper use of individual fertilizer materials and 
the detection of nutritional deficiencies in plants and soils are included. 
Essential nutrient elements taken from the soil are arranged in convienient 
groups. A new chapter on the manufacture and use of ammonia solutions, 


and colored photographs have been added. 


JOURNAL COMMENTS 


“This book is based on the practical experience of the author and includes 
information developed recently by agronomists, aenonet engineers and 
fertilizer manufacturers.’’-—Wéisconsin Agriculturist. 

“The book should be read by everyone interested in new ‘Meiididlinteis in 
commercial fertilizers." —Journal American Society of Agronomy. 


CONTENTS 


Origin and Development of the Use of Commercial Fertilizers; Source, Production and Use of 
Sodium Nitrate; Manufacture and Use of Ammonium Sulphate; Manufacture and Use of the Synthetic 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers; Sources and Use of Organic Nitrogenous Fertilizers; Sources and Use of 
Mineral Phosphates; Sources and Use of Bone Phosphate and Basic Slag; Manufacture and Use of the 
Superphosphates; Use of Ammonia Solutions as Sources of Fertilizer Nitrogen; Production, Manu- 
facture and Use of the Potash Fertilizers; Fertilizers Carrying the Secondary Essential Elements— 
Sulphur, Calcium, and Magnesium; Fertilizers Carrying the Rarer Essential Elements; Fertilizers Carrying 
Elements Not Accepted as Essential for Plant Growth; Adjusting Soil Reaction and Fertilizer Practice 
to Crop Requirement; Principles Underlying the Purchase of Fertilizers; Principles Underlying the 
Use of Fertilizers; Application of Fertilizers, and the Influence of Fertilizers on Germination and 
Seedling Growth; Bibliography. 


131 Illus., 12 in Colors; 480 Pages; $4.50 
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Some Potato Fertilizer Tests* 


Fertilizing Potatoes In Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts Extension Leaflet 20 
entitled Potato Growing, Professor Ralph 
W. Donaldson discusses fertilization as fol- 
lows: ‘‘For average conditions a fertilizer 
which carries available plant foods in a 1-2-2 
proportion, equivalent to about 80 pounds 
of nitrogen and 160 pounds each of phos- 
phoric acid and potash, may be used as a 
standard treatment per acre. This could be 
supplied in 1,600 pounds of 5-10-10 or 
1,000 of an 8-16-16 fertilizer. Other grades 
may be used to suit different soil conditions. 

For soils unusually deficient in potash, a 
1-2-3 proportion of plant foods represented 
by such a grade as 5-10-15 might be substi- 
tuted. Where considerable stable manure is 
applied, rates of commercial fertilizer could 
be halved and preferably a 1-3-2 represented 
by such a grade as 5-15-10 could be used at 
the rate of 800 pounds per acre. On fertile 
tobacco soil, a 5-8-7 grade is popular. 


Potato Variety Tests of Interest 
Dr. D. F. Jones, Connecticut Experiment 
Station at New Haven, writes that along 
the south shore, 1944 was one of the driest 


years of record. Despite a deficit of nearly 
10 inches of rainfall, fair yields of potatces 
were secured at the Mt. Carmel farm. Yield 
records for four new varieties compared 
with Green Mountain were: 





Total No.1 No.2 Culls 
Yield PER PER 
Bu. CENT CENT 


Variety 





222 60 18 22 
194 60 18 22 
187 37 23 40 
149 55 20 25 
142 63 15 22 


Sequoia 

Green Mountain 
Potomac 
Mohawk 

Sebago 





Sequoia is an outstanding variety that 
shows up particularly well on light, dry 


* Reprinted from the News Letter of the American 
Potash Institute. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


soils. It is resistant to leafhopper and late 
drought and makes a large vigorous plant 
growth that stays green until frost. In < 
good season with heavy fertilization, the 
tubers may become too large. This can be 
regulated by closer planting and less fertili- 
zation. In place of the usual 1-2-2 ratio a 
1-2-3 ratio would be better for this varie y. 


Nutrient Requirements of Potatoes 

In the American Potato Journal, Vol. 
21, June 1944, trofessor B. A. Brown of the 
University of Connecticut summarizes soil 
fertility experiments with potatoes as fol- 
lows: “Under continuous culture for six 
years, our maximum yields were obtained from 
100 pounds of nitrogen, 80 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 12U pounds of potash per 
acre. During the same period, adding car- 
riers of calcium, magnesium, sodium, man- 
ganese, zinc, boron, and chlorine to a fertilizer 
containing only nitrogen, phosphorous and 
potassium has not increased the yields.” 


Westover Stresses Efficient Potato 
Fertilization 

In West Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station Circular 78 on potato growing, FPro- 
fessor Westover writes, ‘‘Potato plants must 
not lack available plant-food materials at any 
time during the growing season if maximum 
yields are to be obtained. ‘The plant is a 
heavy user of phosphorus and potash, but 
requires only enough nitrogen for healthful, 
vigorous foliage growth. Too much nitrogen 
usually results in rank growth of tops with 
reduced yields of tubers. Even though the 
analysis of most West Virginia soils shows an 
abundance of potash, its availability is ap- 
parently below the potato crop needs. 

“Fertilizer recommendations based on ex- 
perimental evidence gathered in recent years 
in the State call for an application of 1,200 
to 1,5C0 pounds of a 5-10-10 fertilizer mix- 
ture where grown on soils receiving manures 
and legumes in the rotation, and 1,500 to 
1,800 pounds per acre of the same ‘analysis 
where no manure or legumes were used. 
These recommendations are applicable to 
early and second early varieties. For medium 
late and late varieties, somewhat less fer- 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


ALEX. M. McIVER Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 


and small—state their needs and we meet 


& SON them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 


and ample modern production facilities ena- 
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tilizer per acre has proved satisfactory with 
900 to 1,200 pounds recommended for use 
with manures and legumes, and 1,200 to 
1,500 pounds where these are not available.’ 

While best results have usually been se- 
cured when the fertilizer was drilled in nar- 
row bands 2 to 4 inches to each side and a 
little below the seed piece, the author points 
out that the plowing under of a considerable 
part of the fertilizer, with the balance in 
bands, as in the standard practice, has been 
shown experimentally to have considerable 
promise. 


Quality Potatoes from Muck Soil 


A general opinion, shared by produce 
dealers and consumers, is that potatoes 
grown on muck soil are of inferior cooking 
quality, reports the Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, Canada. 

“At the Dominion Experimental Sub- 
station for muck lands, at Ste. Clothilde, 
Quebec, experiments dealing with the nu- 
trient requirements of potatoes grown on 
muck soil have been conducted for seven 
years. From these it has been determined 
that approximately 240 pounds of potash, 
120 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 30 
pounds of nitrogen is about the minumum 
fertilizer required to produce a 400-bushel 
crop of potatoes. Also with such a crop the 
potatoes will have similar or superior cook- 
ing quality to those of the same variety grown 
under favorable conditions on mineral soil. 
Such an application is the equivalent of 
1,500 pounds of a 2-8-16 mixed fertilizer 
per acre. Lower application of potash with 
increased phosphoric acid resulted in a 
lower yield and a drop in quality. Increased 
applications of potash up to 360 pounds per 
acre produced yields up to 500 bushels per 
acre, with cooking quality similar to that 
obtained where 240 pounds had been applied.” 

Row placement of part or all of the ferti- 
lizer was not as satisfactory as broadcast 
applications harrowed in, or where the 
fertilizer was applied with a grain drill set 
to place it three or four inches below the 
surface. 


FERTILIZER STUDIES IN LOUISIANA 
(Continued from page 10) 
cotton per acre. The average increase from 
36 pounds of nitrogen per acre from nitrate of 
soda was 46° pounds of seed cotton. 
Pasture Fertilization 

On sandy loam at Hammond Fruit and 
Truck Experiment Station, where 12 years’ 
tests have been run on pastures, results are 
described as follows: 

“Data secured in 1943 showed a significant 
improvement in the stand and yields of clovers 
and Dallis grass resulting from potash ferti- 
lizers applied in October, 1941. The best 
yields were secured from areas treated in 1941 
with one ton of lime, 48 units of phosphorus 
(P2O;) and 48 units of potash (KO) per acre. 
Plots receiving this treatment yielded 3,476 
pounds of air-dry hay per acre, or 13.8 per 
cent more than plots receiving all treatments 
other than potash.” 

On lespedeza, where 1,000 pounds of basic 
slag and 150 pounds of 48 per cent muriate of 
potash were applied, the yield was 44 per cent 
more than plots not treated with potash. 

Hill land pasture investigations were dis- 
turbed by extremely dry weather that de- 
stroyed grazing, but a test at Dry Prong is 
reported on old crop land limed and fertilized 
where the gains were 66.8 pounds per acre; on 
old crop land fertilized but not limed, the 
returns were 50.2 pounds per acre, and from 
old crop land unfertilized there was a loss in 
animal weight of 18 pounds per acre. On 
fertilized woodland pasture with some lime, 
the gain is given as 47.0 pounds per acre. 

Dairy pasture tests at DeRidder showed 
that lime, phosphorus and barnyard manure 
help to increase the yield of lespedeza. The 
yields of herbage were the highest where all 
these fertilizers were used. Their use also 
increased the protein and mineral content of 
the lespedeza. . . . In terms of ‘‘pure’’ les- 
pedeza hay (omitting grass -and weeds) the 
increase over no treatment was 1.72 tons or 
5.56 per cent. 


The farmers’ share of the consumers’ dollar 
spent for farm food products in 1944 was 53 
cents, the highest of any year on record. 
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‘Oh, shes OLD/ 
Almost thitty ° 
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At twenty, thirty seems ancient. 

At thirty, forty is distant middle age. 

At forty, well, it’ll be a long time before 
youre fifty. 

The point is that ten years ahead always 
seems like a long time. Yet, actually it passes 
“before you know it”’ . .. and you find your- 
self face to face with problems, opportuni- 
ties, needs, that once seemed very far in the 
future. 

This is a good thing to remember today, 
when you buy War Bonds to speed the win- 
ning of the war. 

In ten years—only ten years—those bonds 
will bring you back $4 for every $3 you put 
into them today. 

Think of what that money may mean to 
you in 1955. An education for your children 
...ahome... maybe even retirement to the 
place and the life of your heart’s desire. 

All this your War Bonds can mean to you 
. .. if you buy all you can today and hold 
them to maturity. 

It won't be long till 1955. Not half as long 
as you think. 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Savannah River Project 
Proposed 


Legislation’ sponsored by Senator Richard 
Russell of Georgia and Senator Maybank of 
South Carolina proposes an appropriation of 
$140,000,000 for a Savannah River Authority 
similar to that of TVA to construct dams on 
the Savannah River and its tributaries 
capable of producing 2,011,700,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

The bill would “establish a Savannah 
Valley Authority to provide for unified water 
control and resource development in the basin 
of the Savannah River in the interest of the 
control and prevention of floods, the promo- 
tion of navigation, and the strengthening of 
the national defense.” 


Farming Efficiency Increases 


The annual report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics says that the production per 
farm worker in 1944 was twice as great as in 
1910, three-fourths more than in the previous 
war years, 1917-18, and one-third more than 
in 1939. This record was made with an un- 
usually large part of the farm-labor force 
made up of the very old and very young in the 
absence of many of the ablest workers in 
military service. 

Improved technology, meaning not only the 
use of more machines in agriculture, but im- 
proved plants, animals and cropping methods 
are given in the report as factors accounting 
for the increased efficiency. 


SHOULD THE SALESMAN HANDLE 
COMPLAINTS ATD COLLECTIONS 


(Continued from page 8) 


salesman is bound to lose prestige. He will 
be mentally noted down as a mere order 
taker, having no very intimate relationship 
to the organization he ostensibly represents, 
and with no interest beyond taking orders, 
heedless of how they may be executed or of 
what treatment the customer may receive. 


Should Salesmen Make Collections? 

On the thorny subject of collections, I 
think that most salesmen, if they could avoid 
it, would prefer having nothing to do with 
them. Nevertheless the duty cannot always 
be shirked. Looking at it by and large, the 
man who sold the goods is logically the man 
to collect payment for them; especially if 


—— 


the debtor is inclined to hold off. To the 
retailer, it seems the most natural thing in 
the world to pay the bill he already owes to 
the man who is in his store taking an order for 
more goods. ‘The system is certainly a help 
toward regular and prompt payments. Yet 
the salesman who makes collections is apt to 
find himself involved in much else that lies 
outside of pure selling, such as correction of 
minor errors, returns, rebates, and what not. 
Now my personal opinion is that no salesman 
can do his work thoroughly, and at the same 
time neglect such things. Whether the firm 
which employs him approves of it or not, the 
merchant will take the salesman as repre- 
senting his house in the fullest sense. Of 
necessity the salesman will have to give up 
some proportion of his time listening to 
“tales of woe”’ and will be expected to be able 
to adjust any sort of trouble that may crop 
up. While specific rules for his guidance may 
be formulated, to cover most ordinary con- 
tingencies, in certain circumstances individual 
discretion and applied common sense have to 
be called into play. The most practical 
procedure is through the fullest cooperation 
between the man on the road and the office, 
neither feeling that the one is usurping the 
functions of the other. The traveling sales- 
man can often make a quicker and more satis- 
factory minor adjustment than anyone else 
if he feels free to act without interference 
or quibbling criticism. He will not object 
to a proportion of his time being spent thus 
unremuneratively, as it helps his standing 
with his customer, and often he can obtain a 
better order on the strength of it. For the 
other part, if the amount involved is con- 
siderable, or the case a complicated one, 
in which there might be a doubt as to how 
best to act, he will prefer to discuss the matter 
fully on his return to headquarters before 
coming to a decision. 
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BATCH MIXERS PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS * BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE... BALTIMORE. MD 
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TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER’’ 





This list contains representative concerns in the Commercial Fertilizer Industry, Including 
fertilizer manufacturers, agreed and pote ne gp manufacturers, dealers in and manu- 


facturers of com 


and supplies, nt chemists, etc. 


For Aipbateetient List of Advertisers, see page 3. 





av and Liquor 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
Vork City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
Vork City. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Co . New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. ; 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Aehcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mc! ver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., 


BROKERS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Dickerson Co., The. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—Ffor Hoista, Cranes, etc. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


New York City. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A, J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


CHEMICALS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11}. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashkcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, lll. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Tampa, Fla. ; 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works,.Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


Corp., 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

IMPORTEPS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

it ON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

t.IMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charlesto1., S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. j., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Comrany, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 


NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, !il. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City. 

NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
Am rican Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md, 

NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Balaer, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 

PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

REPAIR PARTS’ AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 

SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A, J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Atrora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
§3PRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 3 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.....Front Cover 

Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion, New York City 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Blakiston Company, The, Philadelphia, Pa 

Bradley & Baker, New York City 

Chemical Construction Corp., New Corp City 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. . 23 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 

Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Huber Co., L. W., New York City 

Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill 
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Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.............. _- 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 

Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 

Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City 

Polk Co., R. L., Detroit, Mich — 

Potash Co. of America, New York City... .3rd Cover 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

Ruhn, H. D., Columbia, Tenn 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga 

Southern Phosphate Corp., New York City 

Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, 


Stillwell & Gladding, New York City 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 

U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla 

United States Potash Co., New York City. . .2nd Cover 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga 

Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md 





COTTON HULL ASHES 


A Source of Potash for 
Tobacco Growers 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 
(SINCE 1898) 
1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Noszsle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 





HAYWARD BUCKETS 


) Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
A 


ft 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


fi 


\S THE HAYWARD CO,, 202 Fulton St., New York ~@ i) yI 
—nNaAvCo— 





Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for both Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
and Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association 
at Savannah; also Chemists for National Cottonseed 
Products Associatio 

115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 











H. D. RUHM 


Phosphate Consultant 


305 W. 7th Street 


COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 











Stillwell & Gladding 


Established 1868 


WE MAKE ANALYSES OF 
ALL KINDS 


130 Cedar Street : NEW YORK 











BUY WAR BONDS 




















THE ADAMS 
POCKET 
FORMULA RULE 


A quick, accurate, durable instrument for 
figuring fertilizer formulas. 


1320 Vine Street 


Price $1.25 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














WILEY & Company, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 


imc. 








OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 


327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 
CHICAGO 




















Meet Our NEW Trade Mark! 





Ou well known Red Indian now makes his 


appearance against a background of the Americas. And the 
phrase, “The Salt of the Earth” aptly defines the products 


he stands for... products of Potash Company of America. 


There can be no finer product than PCA’s Red Muriate. No 
trade mark can be more important to the fertilizer industry 
or to the fertilizer user than PCA’s new “Salt of the Earth” 


design. That holds good now...and for coming post-war years. 


Copyright 1915, Potash Company of America 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





* Report from large chemical manufacturer. Name on request. 


HOW TO SAVE MANPOWER... 
without losin g tt 


Kaan and again, Multiwall bags have 
proved their worth as time savers, space savers, 
and man-power savers. 

These convenient paper bags can be quickly 
and easily handled by a minimum number of 
loaders . . . a real saving of labor costs. And, 
because they can be stacked neatly and com- 
pactly, they save valuable space in storage an 
in transit. 


BIG PLUS ADVANTAGES 
Multiwalls are rugged . . . tough. Made of from 
2 to 6 plies of sturdy kraft paper, they withstand 
plenty of rough handling. 

These bags are sift-proof and moisture resis- 
tant — a most important advantage in shipping 
hygroscopic chemicals and foodstuffs. 

Multiwall Paper Bags will be especially de- 
signed to meet your immediate packaging needs. 

To find out more about the time aaa: : ee eee 4 
saving advantages which they hold in store for ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY © 


' , TAGGART CORPORATION 
you, just drop a line to your nearest St. Regis = saay vaewi7, 290 perk Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
office today. 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. © 
IN CANADA: 
St. te Rapes Sie, (Can.) Ltd. Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Ange! 


ontreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia New Orleans, La. Franklin, Va, Seattle, Wash, Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio — 














